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ABSTRACT 



The political issues and activities involved in the 
repcrting of results of the 1969-70 Michigan Educational Assessment 
Program are discussed. The background and purposes of the program, 
the events and forces that shaped the manner in which assessment 
results were reported, and several political issues regarding the 
design of tie 1970-71 educational assessment program are discussed. 
The authors here involved in administering the program and they 
present an overview of the political implications involved in 
state-level educational policy-making. Insights into the problems 
connected with state assessment programs from the standpoint of the 
local school district, the state legislature, the state executive 
branch, as well as interested citizens are provided. Finally, the 
stages n solved that brought about a modification of reporting policy 
by the Michigan Department of Educaticn are presented. (AE) 
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THE MICHIGAN ASSESSMENT OF EDUCATION, 1969 70: 



THE POLITICS OF REPORTING RESULTS 

C. Fhilip Kearney and Robert J. Huyser 
Michigan Department of Education 



Introduc t ion 



The ^program/ ic really politics masquerading as 
research. Promise after promise has been broken. Plans 
have been dictated and changed by the Legislature . . . . 
It is not an operational purpose of the assessment pro- 
ject to improve instruction by identifying promising 
practices .... The conclusions were written before 
t he project was undertaken .... Educators at the 
district level have not been included in designing the 
tests and are not included in plans for the development 
of future tests. ^ 



In such fashion, did the central curriculum staff of one of Michigan's 
suburban school districts view the implementation of the 1969-70 Michigan 
Educational Assessment Program. Perhaps no program administered by the Mich- 
igan Department of Education has received more publicity or been the center 
of as much political controversy as its educational assessment program. 

The purpose of this paper is to discuss some of the political issues 
and activities surrounding an instance of state-level educational policy- 
making. Specifically, the paper will: (1) briefly outline the background 
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and purposes of the 1969-70 assessment program; (2) discuss events and forces 
that shaped the manner in which 1969-70 educational assessment results were 
reported; and (3) briefly discuss several political issues regarding the design 
of the 1970-71 educational assessment program* 

Two additional matters should be noted by way of introduction. First, 
the writers of this paper have been— -and continue to be — involved in admin- 
istering the Michigan Educational Assessment Program and, therefore, cannot 
be considered as unbiased observers. The writers no doubt suffer from the 
problem of personal bias, the problem of paying heed to convention and good 
taste, and from what Gottschalk has termed "egocentr ism" — namely, the tendency 

of even a modest participant observer to recount his words and actions as if 

2 

they were the most important things said and done. 

Second, the paper represents an overview or "broad brushstroke" attempt 
to identify and describe certain of the key events and activities surrounding 
the administration of the assessment program. No claim can be made that the 
paper represents the results of a systematic study of educational policymaking. 
A great deal of the documentary evidence regarding the assessment program was, 
of course, available to the writers. However, no systematic attempt was made 
to interview the many participants in the assessment process and, as Bailey 
has pointed out, live sources should be used in a study of policymaking for 
. . what is committed to writing represents only the seventh of the iceberg 
above water. 



The Background an d Purposes of the Assessment Effort 
The Genesis of the 1969-70 Program 

In late 1968, three staff members within the Bureau of Research of the 




l/ouls Gottschalk, Understanding History (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1963), 
pp. 148-160. 

Stephen K. Bailey, Congress Makes a Law (New York: Columbia University Press 
1950), p. x. 3 
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Michigan Department of Education began to discuss the lack of reliable infor- 
mation concerning the level, distribution, and progress of education in the 
State. these discussions led to the development of a staff paper which outlined 
the problem and proposed that the Department undertake what would be a pioneer- 
ing effort in Michigan — the development and implementation of a statewide 
educational assessment program. Although such a proposal represented a radical 
step for the Department (and for Michigan) and was fraught with potential 
controversy, the proposal was received with considerable enthusiasm and supported 
by both the State Superintendent cf Public Instruction and the State Board of 
Education.^ In addition — perhaps because of the tenor of the times and the 
rising concern over the need for "accountability" in education — the idea 
received the support and endorsement of the State Legislature and the Governor; 
and, of course, it was the Legislature that gave it life by providing the 
mandate and funds necessary to implement the program. 

While statewide assessment had its proponents, it also had its share of 
opponents — and resultant political problems. Consequently, there were a host 
of events and activities of a political nature which surrounded the development 
and initial implementation of the 1969-70 program. The active political 
participants included the Department, the Legislature, the Governor^ Office, 
the press, the schools, professional education groups, parent and citizen 
groups, and individuals. And the activities of these agencies, groups, and 
individuals exerted considerable influence — both directly and indirect ]y— on 
the shape and direction of the 1969-70 assessment program. 

I 

For an overview of the 1969-70 effort, see: C. Philip Kearney, twbert L. 

Crowson, and Thomas P. Wilbur, "Improved Information for Educational Decision * 

Making: The Michigtn Assessment rrogram," Administrator^ Notebook , Vol. 

XVI i 1, No. 6, February, 1970. 
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However, since these several activities have been described at length 

r j 

elsewhere, we will not recount them in this paper. Rather, we offer these 
general observations as background and as an indication that the assessment 
program was surrounded — from its inception — by considerations of a political 
nature . 

The Purposes of the 1969-70 Program 

The first public report in the Michigan educational assessment series 

made the assumption that 11 the most important educat ion- related problem facing 

the State — and indeed the nation — is the inequitable distribution of school 

district performance levels and their correlate s , Several studies have been 

conducted in Michigan that indicate that some school systems are able to 

provide their students with higher quality educational programs than other 

systems. For example, the 1967 Michigan School Finance Study, proposed by 

the State Board of Education and supported by the State Legislature, indicated 

that affluent school systems provide their students with more special classes, 

programs and curricula, more qualified instructional staffs, and better 

facilities than the less affluent districts.^ Guthrie and others, in a 1969 

study, found a positive relationship between the social status of children 

and provision of school services that held — in Michigan — for school districts, 

individual schools, and individual students. They concluded that, in general, 

"High quality school services are provided to children from wealthy homes. 

8 

Poor quality school services are provided to children from poor homes/' 

• Thiiip Kearney, "The Politics of Educational Assessment in Michigan," 

Planning and Changing . Vcl. I, No, 2, July, 1970. 

^ Purposes and. Procedures of the Michigan Assessment of Education (Lansing, Mich- 
igan: Michigan Department of Education, Assessment Report No. 1, 1969), p. 2. 

^J. Alan Thomas, School Finance and Educational Opportunity in Michigan (Lansing, 
Michigan: Michigan Department of Education, 1968). 

Q 

James W. Guthrie et al., Schools and Inequality: A Study of Social Status, School 
Services, Student Performance, and Post School Opportunity in Michigan (No pub- 
lication place: The Urban Coalition, 1969), p. 9i. 

r. 
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Hits concern, then, was uppermost in the minds of those responsible for 
the initial design of the 1969-70 assessment program. The basic purpose of the 
program was to provide members of the State Board of Education and the Legis- 
lature with information needed for allocating the State's educational resources 
in a manner best calculated to equalize and improve the quality of educational 
opportunities for all children in the State. 

In order to achieve this basic purpose, the 1969-70 assessment program 
was designed to answer four questions; 

] . For the State as a whole, what are the present levels of edu- 
cational performance and the levels of certain factors related 
to performance? 

2. For Michigan's geographic regions and community types, what 
are the present levels of educational performance and the 
levels of certain factors related to performance? 

3* Do schools that score high (or low or average) on certain 
factors related to performance also score high (or low or 
average) on the performance measures? 

4. What changes over time may be noted in the answers to the 
previous three questions? 

It should be apparent to the reader that the 1969-70 Michigan Educational 
Assessment Program, as o: iginally conceived and carried out, was concerned 
primarily with providing information to state-level decision makers. While 
there was a parallel purpose — to assist local school districts in their efforts 
to identify needs and priorities as they plan and administer local school 
programs — this was viewed as secondary or subsidiary to the main purpose. As 
we will indicate in the final section of this paper, the relative emphases on 
these two purposes underwent considerable reshuffling following the adminis- 
tration of the 1969-70 program. 




The Reporting of 1969-70 Results 

As we ai. : sdy have implied, one of the major limitations in any statewide 
sospment effort arises from the political considerations inherent in this 
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typo of undertaking. "Accountability" is essentially a political word; and 
assessment programs are essentially political programs. By this we don't mean 
that 1 1 toy are essentially “evil" (as no doubt the authors of our opening quote 
would hold); we mean simply that they must serve competing groups. Consequently, 
the persons or agency charged with developing, implementing, and reporting the 
results of a statewide assessment program must pay heed to the interests of 
these competing groups. This problem is perhaps best illustrated by recounting, 
in some detail, the evolution of the Department's policy regarding the public 
reporting of results. 

Whether or not to report publicly, by school district, the comparative 
results of the assessment effort was an issue that plagued the program from 
its inception# (It also is an issue which has plagued, and continues to plague 
the National Assessment effort — albeit the issue there is whether or not to 
report comparative data by states.) On the one hand, there is the argument 
that such reporting serves no good purpose and, because of misinterpretation, 
leads to so-called "invidious comparisons. 11 On the other hand, there is the 
argument that such data should be public information and that the public — as 
well as the Legis lature — has a right tc know how their schools are doing. 
Legislators and state officials generally seem to favor— and indeed expect— 
that there will be public disclosure of comparative data, School people — 
superintendents, administrators, and teachers — genera 1 ly oppose public dis- 
closure of the results. Parents and students-^at least in Michigan — have yet 
to come out strongly on either side of the issue, although there is a growing 
indication that parents favor public disclosure once they become aware that 
comparative data on performance is available. The press, of course, generally 
advocates public disclosure of the data. 

In the initial design of the 1969-70 assessment program, the Department 
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attempted to strike a compromise on the issue by establishing a three-part 

policy on reporting. First, the assessment program was designed to gather 

data not only on performance or “output 1 ’ measures, but also to gather data on 

the conditions or circumstances under which each district operated, these 

"input" factors included measures for each district of its financial resources, 

its human resources (the teaching staff), the socio-economic level of the 

children, served, and the attitudes and aspirations of these children. The 

intent of this effort, of course, was to provide data in such fashion that 

g 

"outputs 1 ' always would be interpreted in relation to "inputs." 

Second, the school districts of the State were categorized into one of 
five community types and into one of four geographic regions. Thus, compari- 
sons could be made among community types and among geographic regions, as well 
as among combinations of the two — for example, large urban districts as 
compared to suburban districts, or city school districts in Northern Michigan 
as compared to city school districts in Southeastern Michigan. Under this 
arrangement, no single school district would need to be identified publicly.*^ 
Third, the Department stated publicly that it would neither prepare nor 
publish any ranking of Michigan school districts based on 1969-70 assessment 
results.* 1 j n effect, the Department had gone on record as stating it would 

not release data on individual local school districts to anyone but local 

12 

school administrators — unless forced to do so by external factors. In 

<V " ' 

Purpo se s and Procedures of t h e Michigan Assessment of Education , op* ctU, 

pp* 2^3, 71 

10 lbid. 

"ibid, |. 7. 

^This policy was arrived at not by formal action of the State Board of Education 
but by an in-house decision reached by several top administrators in the Depart 
ment, including the State Superintendent. The State Board, however, gave tacit 
approval to this policy when it adopted and caused to be distributed Assessment 
Re pc r t No . 1 : Purposes and Procedures of the Michigan Assessment of Education . 
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reaching this decision, Department staff recognized that, if put to the test, 

they might well have to rescind this policy at least, considerably modify 

It. Subsequent events did indeed dictate that it be modified. 

The first public report of 1969-70 assessment results was distributed on 
13 

June 24, 1970. This report was followed by an additional report released 
during the month of September.^ In addition, a local district report was sent 
to each of Michigan*s public school districts during the latter part of August, 
1970.^ This report included the actual assessment scores for each local 
district — each district, of course, receiving data only on its schools. (In 
the letter accompanying the local district renort, the State Superintendent 
encouraged each superintendent to make the information public,) 

When it wa3 made known that the local districts had received their individual 
results, there immediately arose pressure from several sources calling on the 
Department to provide, in one document, comparative data on all the schools in 
the State, or at least on the schools in any given region. Ihere were, first 
of all, requests from the press to make such data available. In these instances, 
the press was urged to contact the local superintendent or superintendents 
directly and request the data. The strongest pressures for release of compara- 
tive data came from state government — in the persons of the Governor and State 
Legislators. A final factor that influenced modification of the reporting 
policies was the passage of Section 3 of the State School Aid Act. This section 

13 

Love* 1 s of Educational Performance and Rel a ted Factors in Michigan ( La n s i n g , 
Michigan: Department of Education, Assessment Report No. 4, 19‘ , 0). 

* ^ D istr i bution of Educational Performance and Related Factors in Michigan 
(tensing, Michigan: Michigan Department of Education, Assessment Report No. 

5, 1970), 

^Lc -cal District Report (Lansing* Michigan: Michigfn Department of Education, 
Assessment Report No, 6, 1970), 

o 
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called for a categorical aid program aimed at allocating $17.5 million to 
Michigan schools based on the results of the 1969-70 assessment effo t. 

• st s 1 rui n the Governor's Office 

Tlu' Governor was extremely interested in, and supportive of the assessment 
concept. It was the Governor who, on August 12, 1969, affixed his signature 
to the budget bill that included $250,000 for the Department's 1969-70 
assessment program.^ And it was the Governor wlo, during the 1970 session 
of the Legislature, introduced, supported, and subsequently signed into law 
Act No. 38 of the Public Acts of 1970 which, while it changed the thrust of 
f :he program somewhat, gave the assessment effort its own basis in statute.^ 

Because certain of the Governor's policy and program staff wanted access 
to the 1969-70 assessment results, the Department received a request for a 
single report containing comparative assessment dai:a on all Michigan school 
districts. How was a state agency — which, although independent of the Governor, 
was a branch of the executive arm of government— going to respond to the 
legitimate request of the Governor, in view of the fact that that agency had 
a stated policy which held that no ranking of individual districts would be 



While the State Board of Education had the power to mandata a statewide 
assessment program, the program also required a relatively high level of 
funding— and the only source of such funds was the Legislature. Two possi- 
bilities existed: (1) sjek the introduction of a new piece of legislation 

which wojld not only mandate the program but also provide the necessary funds; 
or (2) establish the program and acquire the funds through the simple expedient 
of having a line item added to the Department's annual budget for operations. 
Both alternatives, of course, required legislative approval, but the latter had 
the advantage of not treating the program as an entirely new and separate leg- 
islative issue. Thus in seeking initial legislation, the decision was made to 
go the route of asking for a 1 ine item addition -along with the necessary 
language — to the Department's budget bill. 

^Ac t No. 38 of the Public Acts of 1970, State of Michigan. 
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prepared nr made available outside the Department? And if the data were made 
available to the Governor^ Office, how could the same data be refused to 
legislative committees, individual legislators, or — for that mat ter— ind ividual 
citizens? The Department then was faced with the first challenge to its existing 
policy on releasing assessment results. 

Requests from the Legislature 

Nor were legislators hesitant to throw forward their challenge. In the 

packet of materials which constituted the local district report, there were 

included: (1) tables of normative data and explanatory materials prepared to 

assist superintendents in the interpretation of their school district's scores; 

and (2) the actual scores on all assessment measures for the district and for 

18 

each of the schools in the district. The explanatory materials also included 
data for a hypothetical district — Michville — to assist superintendents in 
interpreting the scores of their own districts. 

The local reports — together with actual score data for each individual 
district — were sent to all local superintendents on August 20, 1970. At the 
same time, a copy— minus any actual data on school dis trie ts— was sent to each 
member of the Legislature. And, of course, each legislator previously had 
received copies of the two public reports on assessment results. While the 
public reports— which did not identify individual school districts— produced 
little reaction among legislators, the release of the local reports brought 
on a torrent of requests by legislators for actual data on 1r their districts. " 

The requests were made both formally and informally, by letter, by telephone, 
and word-of-mouth. These requests produced tremendous pressures on the 
Department to release the data— as well as counter pressures from local school 
people not to release the data. The Department was under fire from the State 
Legislature to make available immediately comparat ive data for all Michigan 
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school districts on the results of the 1969-70 assessment program. The Chair- 
man of the Senate Appropriations Committee wanted the data, the House Appropri- 
ations Committee wanted the data, the House Education Committee wanted the data, 
the House Special Committee on the Quality of Elementary and Secondary Schools 
wantec the data, the Legislative Fiscal Agency wanted the data, and several 
individual legislators wanted the data for "their districts." In addition, 

there was considerable sentiment among individual members of the State Board of 

19 

Education that public disclosure of the data should be made. The Department 
was caught squarely between the interests of competing groups — on the one hand 
legislators and other state officials who demanded the data, and on the other 
hand local school personnel who felt they had been assured that no such dis- 
closures would be made. 

While the Department recognized the gravity of the situation, staff were 
reluctant to arbitrarily reverse the policy that originally had been set, i.e., 
no ranking or public release of data on individual districts. Therefore, lit 
an attempt to gain time and yet meet the concerns of both legislators who wanted 
the data and schoolmen who didn f t want them to have it, the Department undertook 
a review of its reporting policies. However, legislators wer" not content to 
wait. The pressures that built up for releasing the data can perhaps best be 
understood by recounting, in some detail, the actual correspondence that took 
place between one particularly impatient legislator and Department staff. Upon 
receiving a copy of the local district report — minus any actual scores on 
districts in his area— the legislator wrote to the Director of the Bureau of 
Research as follows: 



• • . regretfully I have not yet received the scores for 
my school districts. 

I am not concerned with Mlchville. Therefore at your 
earliest convenience please provide me with my local school 
districts' tables and scores. My districts ares . , . . 




Conversations with individual members of the State Board of Education. 
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1 regret the Department has not provided the legislature 
wit}) this relevant information* I am sure you would agree that 
there is nothing secretive about it, and this is merely an 
oversight on the part of the Department.^ 

The Director of the Bureau of Research responded as follows: 



Thank you for your letter . • . regarding release of local 
district assessment scores. The Superintendent of Public 
Instruction was recently authorized to explore_the releasing 
of local results to legislators. Therefore, /he/ is discussing 
the release of data from the local schools with the appropriate 
local administrators and will write you shortly regarding this 
matter. 1 



However, the legislator would have none of this and wrote back: 

Thank you for your letter ... in response to mine • . . 
in which I requested that you forward to me my local school 
district assessment scores. You indicated that /the State 
Super inter.dent/ is discussing the release of this data with 
appropriate local school administrators and will communicate 
shortly regarding this matter. 

... I cannot stress too strongly my shock and amazement 
at this tactic. Whether or lot local school administrators 
’-ish to have this information rch ah I to legislators is no 
concern of mine nor should it br of the Jh partment T s . As a 
legislator, ic it my posit W n ihat. I have an absolute right 
to r'ne . e c t data. 

. . . Secrecy and the withholding of information is a 
classic bureaucratic technique which lias no place in a free 
society. I am not unmindful of the reasons ihe Department 
will attempt to put forth as to why such scores should remain 
secret, and T am unconvinced by them. 

Therefore I expert by return mail the test results of my 
school districts. * 



Facing the inevitable, the State Superintendent entered the picture at this 
point and wrote to the legislator in question: 
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Let ter 
1970. 
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Letter 



1970. 
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to t ter 
1970. 



from a member of the Michigan House of Representatives, September 4, 
from thr* Depot Associate Superintendent for Research, September 30, 

from a member of the MiCi igiti House of Representatives, October 9, 
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J received a carbon copy of your letter to /the Director/. 

Let me assure you our office does provide the test data to 
legislators, /The Director's/ reference to our office estab- 
lishing a procedure for releasing such data goes back to a 
previous commitment which indicated, in the initial assessment 
document, tha^ this information would not be made available. 

Ihe State Board of Education has since that time modified that 
posit ion. ^ 

In turn, the legislator's response to the Superintendent was brief: 

1 am delighted with your response to my inquiry concern- 
ing test scores for my area schools, I am pleased that the 
Board has this kind of policy. 

, 24 

P. S. When can I expect the test scores for my area schools? 
However, the legislator did see fit to further drive home his point in a letter, 
wr iTrcn^o ne day later, to the staff member concerned — and, oi course, with a 
copy to the State Superintendent: 

Yesterday's /local newspaper/ carried a most interesting 
story in which our Super intenden^of_Schoo Is discussed at 
some length the test scores for /his/ students. While this 
makes interesting reading, I would still prefer to have a 
report from your Department. 

I would greatly appreciate it if you could find time in 
your busy day to forward me this information, as per /the 
Superintendent's letter7 . . . Perhaps if you communicated 
less with ray local superintendent concerning this problem, 
ycu would be able to stuff an envelope with this information 
in thir ty seconds . 

I intend to amend the law next year to make it mandatory 
that legislators receive this information prior to the Depart- 
ment of Education's releasing it to the superintendents. If 25 
y^u play the game that way, we'll just change the ground rules. 

The final chapter in this episode was written by the State Superintendent in 
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Letter from the State Superintendent 
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Letter from a member of the Michigan 
1970. 

0 5 

Letter from a meiaber of the Michigan 
1970. 



of Public Instruction, October 13, 1970. 
House of Representatives, October 15, 

House of Representatives, October 16, 
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tw<> listters — a week apart. The first letter, dated on the same day as the 
legislator's final letter to the Director of the Bureau of Resea ch, read as 
follows : 



As per your request, I am pleased to indicate that con- 
sistent with the State Board of Education’s policy of 
September 8, and procedures which we are formulating, I have 
obtained a copy of the Michigan basic skills printout for 
/the school districts in the legislator's area/. . . . 

I also wish to inform you that staff has discussed the __ 
release of this data with /the local superintendents concerned/ 
and each of them has assured staff that they would be most 
pleased to have their representative staff sit down with you 
and discuss this data in greater detail. 

As you may know, the first document prepared on the 
Assessment Program indicated to school districts that this 
information would not be released to the public. However, 
due to changes in Section 3, and to tbs advice of the Attorney 
General's office, we are now aware of the fact that such infor- 
mation cannot be withheld, especially from public officials. 

I would, however — and I need not share this with you— indicate 
that we are moving cautiously in this area because of the great 
deal of concern of local school officials regarding comparisons 
that might be made among districts without a full explanation.^ 

The legislator, upon receipt of the above letter and the results for "his 
districts," acknowledged the Department's efforts and thanked the State Super- 
intendent for his assistance. The State Superintendent then wrote his final 
le t ter : 



Thank you for your letter . . . indicating to me that you 
received the test score results. 

As you know, I made the recommendation to provide such 
information to public officials to the State Board of Edu- 
cation. . . I have been criticized by school officials as 
a result of taking this position. Consequently there is no 
one who would be more pleased with a legislative act author- 
izing the distribution of these scores, and thereby clarifying 
this issue, than myself. 27 



26 

Letter from the State Superintendent of Public Instruction, October 16, 
1970. 

^Ibid., October 23, 1970. 
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Copies of this letter were sent to members of the State Board of Education, 
members of the House Education Committee, the Chairman and leading minority 
member of the Senate Appropriations Committee, the Chairman of the Senate Edu- 
cation Committee, the Chairman and leading minority representative of the House 
Appropriations Committee, and the staff assistant to the Speaker of the House, 
This turn of events was greeted with mixed reactions from local school 
district administrators. Some saw it as inevitable and chose to remind 
Department staff that "we told you so." Others were greatly disturbed and 
viewed this turn of events; as a chameleon trick on the part of the Department, 
as witnessed in one of the letters received from the local district level: 

The complete breaking of trust between the State Depart- 
ment of Education and the J.ocal districts in terms of 
releasing 1969-70 scores /on assessmenjt/ is extremely 
unethical. * 

This change in reporting policies also brought against the Department the 

charge referred to in the opening lines of this paper: 

The ^/Michigan Educational Assessment program? is really 
politics masquerading as research. Promise after promise 
has been broken. Plans have been dictated and changed by 
lIu Legislature . . . 

Section 3 of the State School Aid Act 

While the main pressure for a change in reporting policies emanated fron 

the many requests for data by individual legislators or by committees of the 

Legislature, there was an additional turn of events which served to reinforce 

the decision to publicly release the results of the 3969—70 assessment. 

During the 1968 session of the Legislature, there was added to the State School 

Aid Act a section which established a categorical aid program aimed at assisting 

2g ~ 

Letter from a local school district superintendent, October 25, 1970. 
^Department of Instruction, Grosse Potnte Public Schools, op. c i t . 
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those schools marked by a "high degree of economic and cultural deprivation." 

On the basis of criteria established by the Department of Educat on, certain 
schools became eligible for funding and some $6.3 million in additional aid 

30 

was allocated to forty-seven Michigan schools during the academic year 1968-69* 
The program, employing the same criteria, was continued at a higher level 
during the 1969-70 school year. In the 1970-71 School Aid Act, the Legislature 
saw fit to again raise the level of funding— to $17.5 million— but they also 
changed the criteria. 

Section 3 of the 1970-71 State School Aid Act requires the employment of 
two criteria to determine eligibility for funding. The criteria require that, 
within attendance areas of individual schools, there is enrolled: (1) a high 

percentage of students with socio-economic deprivation; and (2) a high per- 
centage of students with low achievement levels. The legislation further 
provides that the results of the 1969-70 statewide assessment effort for grade 4 
be employed to determine a school's relative standing on these two criteria. 

A school falling in the bottom quartile on composite achievement received points 
in relation to its rank within that quartile— one point if it were at the 25th 
percentile, twenty-five points if it fell at the 1st percentile. In addition, 
a school falling in the bottom quartile on relative socio-economic level also 
received points — from one point to ten points, depending upon its percentile 
ranking. 

This legislation, of course, had a direct impact on the Department's 
policy regarding release of assessment results* The legislation— in effect — 

^ ^ A Description and Eva 1 uation of Section 3 Projects in Michigan* 1968-69 
(Lansing, Michigan: Michigan Department of Educat Ion, 1969), p. 1. 
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Act 100 of the Public Acts of 1970, State of Michigan, Chapter 1, Section 3. 
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required that the Department prepare a ranking of all schools in the State 
and, in addition, be prepared to publicly release the point score.-' (and thus 
the relative standing) of all schools falling in the bottom quartile on two 
of the assessment measures— composite achievement and relative socio-economic 
level* Thus, for practical purposes, the Section 3 legislation removed from 
the jurisdiction of the Department the question of whether or not assessment 
results would be released publicly. 

This turn of events, in addition to the pressures resulting from legis- 
lative and gubernatorial requests for data, left the Department with no 
alternative but to modify its policy — the entreaties of local school personnel 
notwithstanding. Individual district scores were made available to legislators 
and other public officials. And what may be of greater import, the Department 
is now preparing for public release in the immediate future, a district-by- 
district summary of the results of the 1969-70 assessment program. Through 
the use of standard scores and percentile rankings, the summary will identify 
the relative standing of each of Michigan’s local school districts on all 

1969- 70 assessment measures. 

As a final "harden ing" of the new policy, the State Board of Education has 
striod that it intends to publicly release local assessment results from the 

1970- 71 program: 



The controversial statewide "educational assessment" test- 
ing program is being revamped for next year to make the results 
more useful and more public. 



The State Board of Education intends to publicly release 
local assessment results, rather than relying on local dis- 
tricts to voluntarily publicize results for their schools. 



The State Board itself will release all local results this 
time because of new state . . • legislation requiring at least 
some of the data to be made public and apparently because of 
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feeling that some local school boards and superintendents 
weren*t voluntarily releasing all the information. 



. . . the State Board and some legislators have long 
wanted to ensure that all pertinent data would be released, 
to help parents and taxpayers get a better idea of how well 
their students are doing compared with other districts. ^ 

The Reporting Design for 1970-71 



We have discussed at some length certain political forces and events that 
shaped the manner in which the 1969-70 assessment results were reported. We 
have seen that, as a result of political pressures emanating primarily from 
the Legislature, the Department of Education was forced to move from its 
initial policy of not identifying individual districts to a new policy that 
provides for the public disclosure of local assessment results — both in terms 
of the 1969-70 program as well as the upcoming 1970-71 program and all future 
programs . 

An additional series of events have led to even further re-shaping of the 
program for 1970-71; and this change also centers around the manner in which 
assessment results will be reported. As we indicated earlier, the initial 
designers of the Michigan assessment program were concerned primarily with 
providing information useful fci making state- level decisions regarding the 
allocation or distribution of educational resources. The 1969-70 program 
was designed so that the basic — or smallest — unit of analysis was a school 
building. The SES measure, the attitude measures, and the performance measures 
were constructed to yield reliable scores for groups of pupils— not for 
individual pupils. Consequently, no reporting of individual pupil results 
was made— nor was any such reporting possible. 



32 , 



William E. Cote, "Major Changes Made in Disputed Pupil Testing Plan" (The 
Stat e Journal , December 16, 1970). 
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Many portions— 1 ncluding local school district officials as well as the 
Governor — were not satisfied with a program that did not deliver individually 
re Liable pupil scores nor furnish local school personnel with information 
needed to construct better programs or curricula for children.^ While local 
educators generally agreed that the assessment program might furnish infor- 
mation that could aid in bringing about a more equitable allocation of 
educational resources, they were more concerned with acquiring information 
that would help them in designing or re-designing programs for the children 
in their local schools. They felt strongly that the assessment program should 
give equal emphasis to providing data useful for making local program decisions. 
In addition, they felt a need to be able to report individual pupil results 
to teachers, parents, and the pupils themselves# 

This concern was echoed — and given great visibility — by none other than 

the Governor of the State, As & result of the work of his Commission on 
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Educational Reform, Governor Milliker. was intent on the passage of legis- 
lation that would not only give a solid statutory base to the assessment 
effort, but also ensure that the program would be designed to identify 

individual students "who have extraordinary need for assistance to improve 
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their competence in the basic skills." Remedial assistance programs, funded 
by the State, were then to be made available to local districts to raise the 

3 6 

basic skills competencies of the pupils identified. This legislation did 

^See, for example: Department of Instruction, Grosse Pointe Public Schools, 

op# cit . 

^See Report of the Governor^ Commission on Educational Reform (Lansing, Mich- 
igan: September, 1970); and also Michigan, House of Representatives, Special 
Session of 1969, HB 3886 # 

•^Michigan, House of Representatives, op* cit . 

36 'bid. 
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become law and* thus, the question of whether to continue with measures 

reliable only for groups or to move to measures reliable for iudi/idual pupils 
37 

become moot. The passage of the legislation, reinforced by the expressed 
desires of local school personnel, dictated that the two basic purposes of the 
assessment program would receive equal emphasis in 1970-71. Thus, the assess- 
ment effort was re-designed and the 1970-71 program will report information 
that should prove useful net only in making allocatory decisions, but also 

in developing improved educational curricula and individualized programs at 
38 

the local level. 



A Final Word 

In this paper we have attempted to identify and describe certain key events 
and activities that caused the Michigan Department of Education to redefine 
its policy and procedures for reporting the results of the 1969-70 Educational 
Assessment Program. We also have discussed briefly the factors that led the 
Department to modify its reporting design for the 1970-71 assessment program. 
These modifications, while brought about by pressures of a political nature, 
hopefully will improve the program and provide more meaningful information to 
all competing groups and powers concerned. Undoubted 1# there will be subsequent 
events and activities that may further shape Michigan's posture toward state- 
wide assessment and the reporting of assessment results. For, as we have seen, 
any statewide assessment effort is —and has to be — bound up in considerations 
of a political nature and, as such, must continue to serve the needs of 
competing groups if it is to survive. 

^See Act no. 38, Public Acts of 1970, State of Michigan. 

*^For an overview of the 1970-71 program, see: Objectives and Pr o cedures o f 
the 1970-71 Michigan Educational Assessment Program (Lansing, Michigan; 
Michigan Department of Education, Assessment Report No. 7, 1970). 
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